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BUILDING OPERATION READINESS IN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AGENCIES 


Wednesday, March 3, 2004 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in Room 
SH-419, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. Richard G. Lugar, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. Present: Senator Lugar. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, U.S., 
SENATOR FROM INDIANA 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is called to order. 

Over the past decade the United States has undertaken a series 
of post-conflict stabilization and reconstruction operations that 
have been critical to United States national security. In the Bal- 
kans, Afghanistan, and Iraq, the United States has cobbled to- 
gether plans, people, and resources with the Defense Department 
in the lead. 

The efforts of those engaged have been valiant, but these emer- 
gencies have been complex and time sensitive. Our ad hoc approach 
has been inadequate to deliver the necessary capabilities to deal 
speedily and efficiently with complex emergencies. 

Last week Senator Biden and I introduced Senate Bill 2127, the 
Stabilization and Reconstruction Civilian Management Act. The 
purpose of this bill is to establish a more robust civilian capacity 
to respond quickly and effectively to post-conflict situations or 
other complex emergencies. 

International crises are inevitable, and in most cases United 
States national security interests will be threatened by sustained 
instability. The war on terrorism necessitates that we not leave na- 
tions crumbling and ungoverned. Our tolerance for failed states has 
been reduced by a global war against terrorism. We have already 
seen how terrorists can exploit nations afflicted by lawlessness and 
desperate circumstances. They seek out places to establish training 
camps, recruit new members, and tap into a global black market 
in weapons technology. 

In this international atmosphere, the United States must have 
the right structures, personnel, and resources in place when an 
emergency occurs. A delay in our response of a few weeks, or even 
a few days, can mean the difference between success and failure. 
As a nation, we have accepted the stabilization and reconstruction 
missions in the Balkans, Afghanistan, and Iraq, but we need to go 
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a step further and create structures that can plan and execute 
strategies to deal with future emergencies. 

While recognizing the critical challenges that our military has 
undertaken with skill and with courage, we must acknowledge that 
certain non-security missions would have been better served by a 
civilian response. Our post-conflict efforts frequently have had a 
higher than necessary military profile. This is not the result of a 
Pentagon power grab or institutional fights. Rather, the military 
has led post-conflict operations primarily because it is the only 
agency capable of mobilizing sufficient personnel and resources for 
these tasks. As a consequence, military resources have been 
stretched, and deployments of military personnel have been ex- 
tended beyond expectations. If we can improve the capabilities of 
the civilian agencies, they can take over many of the non-security 
missions that have burdened the military. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations embarked on a bi- 
partisan experiment beginning in late 2003, assembling an impres- 
sive array of experts from inside and outside of our government to 
provide advice on how best to achieve this goal. This “Policy Advi- 
sory Group” held extensive discussions in which Senators, group 
members, and invited experts spoke frankly about their ideas to 
improve the United States response to post-conflict reconstruction 
problems and complex emergencies. The bill that Senator Biden 
and I have introduced draws heavily on those discussions. I believe 
that we need structural change, accomplished through legislation, 
to guarantee improvements in our capabilities. 

Although Senator Biden and I have tried to incorporate into the 
bill as many of the insights of the group as possible, we recognize 
that not every participant will agree with each provision in the bill. 
This is not surprising, given that one of our goals in constructing 
the group was to guarantee a diverse set of perspectives. Neverthe- 
less, there were several consensus themes that developed from the 
group’s discussion. They were: 

First of all, the civilian foreign affairs agencies should be better 
organized for overseas crisis response, and the Secretary of State 
should play a lead role in this effort. 

Second, there should be improved standing capacity within the 
civilian agencies to respond to complex emergencies and to work in 
potentially hostile environments. 

Third, the agencies must be capable and flexible enough to pro- 
vide a robust partner to the military when necessary, or to lead a 
crisis response effort when appropriate. 

And fourth, the rapid mobilization of resources must be shared 
by the civilian agencies and the military. While the need to ensure 
security will continue to fall on the shoulders of the military, the 
post-conflict demands on the armed services would be reduced by 
more effectively tapping civilian expertise. 

During this process, the Bush administration was extremely 
helpful. Officials from the State Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the NSC, and USAID attended as guests of the group and 
participated in their private capacities. The participation of these 
individuals does not constitute an official endorsement of this bill 
by their employing agencies, but the final product was greatly im- 
proved by their collective experience and wisdom. 
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Our bill urges the President to create a Stabilization and Recon- 
struction Coordinating Committee to be chaired by the National Se- 
curity Advisor. This coordinating committee would ensure appro- 
priate interagency planning and execution of stabilization and re- 
construction efforts. The coordinating committee would have rep- 
resentation from the Department of State, USAID, and the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, Treasury, Agriculture, Defense, and 
other agencies as appropriate. 

Our bill would authorize the creation of an office within the 
State Department to coordinate the civilian component of stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction missions. The Office would be headed by a 
coordinator who is appointed by the President and reports directly 
to the Secretary of State. 

Our bill also would authorize the Secretary of State to establish 
a Response Readiness Corps with both active duty and reserve 
components available to be called upon at a moment’s notice to re- 
spond to emerging international crises. The reserves would include 
federal government officials from the non-foreign affairs agencies 
who have volunteered to participate and members recruited from 
the private sector based on their applicable skills. 

Finally, our bill urges the Foreign Service Institute to work with 
the National Defense University and the United States Army War 
College to establish a training curriculum for civilian and military 
personnel that would enhance their stabilization and reconstruc- 
tion skills and improve their coordination in the field. 

Our intent is not to critique past practices, but rather to improve 
our stabilization and reconstruction capacity for the future. We rec- 
ognize that Senate Bill 2127 does not address many facets of this 
issue that fall under the jurisdiction of the military and the Armed 
Services Committee. I know that my colleagues on that committee 
have many thoughts about these issues, and they may recommend 
additional steps. 

Today it’s our privilege to welcome as witnesses three key par- 
ticipants in our Policy Advisory Group process. Ambassador James 
Dobbins is Director of the International Security and Defense Pol- 
icy Center of the RAND Corporation, Dr. John Hamre is President 
and CEO of the Center for Strategic and International Studies, and 
Dr. Hans Binnendijk is the Theodore Roosevelt Chair and the Di- 
rector of the Center for Technology and National Security Policy at 
the National Defense University. All three have played leadership 
roles in research studies by their organizations on ways to improve 
United States capacity in the areas of stabilization and reconstruc- 
tion. 

The inevitable post-conflict stabilization and reconstruction de- 
mands of future crises will require a formidable capacity to respond 
to challenges, both military and diplomatic. It is crucial to our suc- 
cess that the necessary resources and plans be put in place now. 

For this reason, we look forward to the insights of our witnesses 
and the opportunity to discuss with them Senate Bill 2127. 

I would like to call upon the witnesses in the order that I intro- 
duced them, which would include, first of all. Dr. Dobbins and Dr. 
Hamre and then Dr. Binnendijk. You may be assured that your 
statements will be published in the record in full. Please summa- 
rize them, if you can, since our intent, however, is to have as full 
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a comprehension of this subject as we can. Please do not feel con- 
strained. You might aim for ten minutes or so as the initial sum- 
mary before questions, but make certain that you cover the ground 
that you believe is important. 

Dr. Dobbins. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES DOBBINS, DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY & DEFENSE POLICY CENTER, RAND, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, thank you very much. Senator. I’d 
like to thank you for several things: first, for having invited me 
today to testify on this important subject; second, for having taking 
it up and pursued it over an extended period of time; third, for hav- 
ing formed a Policy Advisory Group, which was bipartisan in na- 
ture and which included representatives of this administration, 
previous administrations, and some of us who have served in both; 
fourth, for having attended and actively participated in all of our 
discussions; and finally, for having introduced legislation that so 
closely parallels the consensus that emerged in those discussions. 

My prepared testimony today largely repeats what I and, I think, 
many others said in the course of the Policy Advisory Group. I’m 
pleased that this can now be made part of the official record. I 
won’t try to repeat it to you today, since you’ve heard it from me, 
and you’ve heard it from several others. But it is strongly sup- 
portive of the legislation that you’ve introduced. 

I submitted this testimony on Friday. Since then the United 
States has embarked on yet another major nation-building mission, 
which wasn’t entirely anticipated and isn’t covered in my testi- 
mony, so I thought I might say a word or two about it. 

The Chairman. Our hearing was prescient. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Yes. And that, of course, is the American 
intervention in Haiti, a country with which I became painfully fa- 
miliar in the course of the 1990s. I’d like to address briefly the im- 
plications of Haiti for the legislation and for the steps that you’ve 
proposed. 

The first question that arises, of course, is why are we doing this 
again? Haiti has this familiar, this tragic cycle. This, I think, is the 
35th Haitian president to depart after a coup, it’s the fourth time 
the United States has intervened in Haiti in a decade, it’s the sec- 
ond time that Aristide has been driven from office. What did we do 
wrong the last time? 

My own reflection on that is, first of all, that the preeminent re- 
sponsibility for Haiti’s plight rests with President Aristide, who re- 
peatedly failed to take advantage of the many opportunities that he 
was offered to set Haiti on a new path. That said, however, I do 
think that in the mid-90s the United States set its objectives too 
narrowly and its time frame too briefly to accomplish a lasting 
change in Haiti. 

The Clinton administration intervened in Haiti with the inten- 
tion of restoring a duly elected president, holding new elections, in- 
augurating yet another president, and then immediately leaving. It 
achieved those objectives. In many ways it was a model operation 
in terms of its benchmarks and stated mission. But two years was 
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too short a period to fix a society as deeply broken as Haiti. And, 
in retrospect, the resources were quite inadequate as well. 

Only a few years later the United States spent 5 to 10 times as 
much to reconstruct Bosnia and Kosovo as it did Haiti, a country 
which is 4 or 5 times larger than either of those and much, much, 
much poorer. And today the United States is providing Iraq eco- 
nomic assistance 100 times greater than it provided — than Bill 
Clinton provided Haiti at the absolute peak of United States inter- 
ests in the mid-90s. So in retrospect, not only was the time frame 
too short, but the resources were stinted as well. 

Turning to the current intervention and looking at it from the 
perspective of the legislation that you’ve offered and the reforms 
that are being proposed, one would have to say that in this case, 
again unfortunately, there doesn’t seem to have been a great deal 
of planning done. This appears to be heavily improvised, and to 
some degree that may be the result of fast-moving events. 

Nevertheless, it does seem to me that the administration did 
have a fairly clear choice over the last month or two, at least. If 
its preeminent objective was to avoid having had to intervene, then 
the logical consequence would have been a choice of providing dip- 
lomatic and financial support to Aristide as soon as a armed rebel- 
lion had broken out in the hopes that that would have proved ade- 
quate, unpalatable as that choice would have been in light of 
Aristide’s record. 

Alternatively, if the bottom line was that Aristide’s record was 
such that Haiti could not be governed with him in charge, then one 
should have started planning a great deal earlier for an interven- 
tion, since it was fairly clear that if Aristide were to leave, the cir- 
cumstances would be such that only an international intervention 
could have restored order. 

One suspects that instead of making a clear choice between both 
of these unpalatable alternatives, the administration debated them 
until the last moment when the choice was thrust upon it over the 
weekend. 

We do also seem to be, again, in danger of doing what we did 
in both Afghanistan and Iraq, which is underestimating the force, 
the size of the force needed, dribbling in forces too slowly, not se- 
curing a degree of control, and establishing a stable environment 
from the beginning. We’ve seen repeatedly that whenever a regime 
topples, a period of chaos and disorder and a vacuum of power 
open, and that this vacuum is always filled by a combination of 
criminal elements and extremists. The longer the criminal ele- 
ments and extremists are unchallenged in occupying that terrain, 
the more difficult it is to regain that terrain and establish a stable 
and secure environment. Indeed, we have not yet done so in either 
Afghanistan or in Iraq. 

On the other hand, it’s difficult not to be sympathetic to the ad- 
ministration’s difficulties in mobilizing the resources and the atten- 
tion necessary to do something as difficult as we are embarked on 
in Haiti, given the degree to which we are overextended in Afghan- 
istan and in Iraq. There is, I think, a real question as to whether 
even the world’s only super power is capable of assuming respon- 
sibilities for nation-building on this order. 
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In the Clinton administration there was an implicit one-at-a-time 
rule, an understanding that while the resources for some of these 
may not have heen overwhelming, the amount of time and atten- 
tion it demanded from policymakers precluded doing more than one 
of them well at a time. And so the Clinton administration did not 
go into Haiti until it got out of Somalia, it did not go into Bosnia 
until it got out of Haiti, and it did not go into Kosovo until it had 
stabilized Bosnia and begun drawing down its forces. This forced 
some difficult choices. It chose not to go into Rwanda because it 
was on its way to Haiti, and it knew it couldn’t do both at the same 
time. 

Now, in retrospect that might have not have been the best set 
of priority and, indeed. President Clinton later suggested that he 
would have done it differently had he had the chance to do it over 
again. But at least it did represent a setting of priorities and a con- 
scious knowledge of one’s limitations. 

In this case, it is my hope that we don’t, by taking on so many 
missions and doing none of them well, discredit the whole process 
and concept of nation-building because we have demonstrated that 
when we concentrate enough attention, enough men, money, and 
manpower and time on it, we are capable of doing it well. But we 
need to be careful regarding the number of missions we take on at 
any one time. 

I certainly do think that if the provisions of your legislation had 
applied in the current circumstances, we would, at a minimum, be 
in a better state regarding plans for the Haiti operation. We would 
have had an office in the State Department that would have, at 
least for the last month or two, have concentrated on developing 
contingency plans, on looking at the levels of manpower, money 
that would be required, and on having in place the civil compo- 
nents of an effort to rebuild the police force, to rebuild the justice 
system, and some of the other programmatic aspects which will 
have to be part of this effort in Haiti. 

Let me just conclude, again. Senator, by strongly endorsing the 
legislation and expressing appreciation for everything that you 
have done to advance it. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Dobbins follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James Dobbins 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee for having invited me 
here today, for having taken up the subject of post-conflict stabilization and recon- 
struction, for having organized the Policy Advisory Group on which I was privileged 
to serve, and having submitted the legislation on that subject which we are here 
today to discuss. All of us who served on the Policy Advisory Committee are particu- 
larly appreciative of the time and effort you and Senator Biden devoted leading and 
participating in our discussions. It is particularly satisfying to see the results of 
those discussions reflected so accurately in legislation you have submitted. ^ 

After more than a decade of intense American involvement in nation-huilding it 
is right that Congress and the Administration should be giving thought to how our 


iThe opinions and conclusions expressed in this testimony are the author’s alone and should 
not be interpreted as representing those of RAND or any of the sponsors of its research. This 
product is part of the RAND Corporation testimony series. RAND testimonies record testimony 
presented by RAND associates to federal, state, or local legislative committees; government-ap- 
pointed commissions and panels; and private review and oversight bodies. The RAND Corpora- 
tion is a nonprofit research organization providing objective analysis and effective solutions that 
address the challenges facing the public and private sectors around the world. RAND’s publica- 
tions do not necessarily reflect the opinions of its research clients and sponsors. 
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nation can perform these unavoidable and important tasks more effectively? The 
participation in this Policy Advisory Group of senior representatives from the White 
House, State and Defense, of Congressional leaders from both parties, and of former 
officials from this and previous Administrations provided unusual, perhaps unique 
breadth of experience to our discussions on this topic. I believe that the results of 
those discussions, and the high degree of consensus they revealed are well embodied 
in the legislation you have submitted. 

In our discussions we were able to draw upon the results of work done on 
postconflict stabilization and reconstruction by several of our nations leading re- 
search institutions, to include CSIS, the U.S. Institute for Peace, the National De- 
fense University and my own home, the RAND Corporation. What is striking in this 
work, as in our discussions, is the degree of consensus to be found on the essen- 
tials — that nation-building in some form will remain an inescapable responsibility 
of the international community and its most powerful member, that we have con- 
ducted these missions successfully in the past and are capable of doing so more ef- 
fectively in the future, that our most recent efforts have not drawn fully upon the 
experience gained, often at some cost, over the past decade, and that better perform- 
ance requires both that improved bureaucratic structures for planning and execu- 
tion, and sustained investment in the capacity to conduct stabilization and recon- 
struction missions. Finally, there was uniform agreement that the successful con- 
duct of these missions requires a broadly based response from our government, in 
particular from both the Departments of State and Defense, and this responsibility 
cannot be delegated to a single agency. 

In its own recently published history of American role on nation-building over the 
past sixty years RAND concluded that: 

In its early months, the U.S.-led stabilization and reconstruction of Iraq 
has not gone as smoothly as might have been expected, given the abundant, 
recent, and relevant U.S. experience highlighted in this study. This is, after 
all, the sixth major nation-building enterprise the United States has mount- 
ed in 12 years and the fifth such in a Muslim nation. In many of the pre- 
vious cases, the United States and its allies have faced similar challenges 
immediately after an intervention. Somalia, Haiti, Kosovo, and Afghanistan 
also experienced the rapid and utter collapse of central state authority. In 
each of these instances, local police, courts, penal services, and militaries 
were destroyed, disrupted, disbanded, or discredited and were consequently 
unavailable to fill the postconflict security gap. In Somalia, Bosnia, Kosovo, 
and Afghanistan, extremist elements emerged to fill the resultant vacuum 
of power. In most cases, organized crime quickly became a major challenge 
to the occupying authority. In Bosnia and Kosovo, the external stabilization 
forces ultimately proved adequate to surmount these security challenges; in 
Somalia and Afghanistan, they did not or have not yet. 

Over the past decade, the United States has made major investments in 
the combat efficiency of its forces. The return on investment has been evi- 
dent in the dramatic improvement in war fighting demonstrated from 
Desert Storm to the Kosovo air campaign to Operation Iraqi Freedom. 
There has been no comparable increase in the capacity of U.S. armed forces 
or of U.S. civilian agencies to conduct post combat stabilization and recon- 
struction operations. Throughout the 1990s, the management of each major 
mission showed some limited advance over its predecessor, but in the cur- 
rent decade, even this modestly improved learning curve has not been sus- 
tained. 

The reason for this lack of investment is not hard to find. Nation-building has 
been a controversial mission over the past decade. The intensity of our domestic de- 
bate has inhibited agencies from making the investments that would be needed to 
do these tasks better. Institutional resistance in departments of State and Defense, 
neither of which regards nation-building among their core missions, has also been 
an obstacle. As a result, successive administrations have treated each new mission 
as if it were the first and, more importantly, as if it were the last. Each time we 
have sent out new people to face old problems, and seen them make old mistakes. 
Each time we have dissipated accumulated expertise after an operation has been 
concluded, failing to the study the lessons and integrate the results in our doctrine, 
training and future planning, or to retain and make use of the experienced per- 
sonnel in ways that ensure their availability for the next mission when it arrives. 

If agencies are to make the investments necessary to improve their capacity to 
conduct postconflict reconstruction and stabilization missions, they will need, first 
of all, a clear sense of their future responsibilities. In the 1990s, in the aftermath 
of the Somali debacle, the U.S. militaries role in nation-building was excessively cir- 
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cumscribed. The State Department was sometimes called upon to manage tasks bet- 
ter left to the Defense Department — training the Bosnian and Croatian armies for 
instance. More recently we moved to the opposite extreme, with the Department of 
Defense assuming responsibilities for a wide range of essentially civil tasks. 

The draft legislation we are discussing today represents only a beginning at ad- 
dressing this problem, but it is an important start. Both State and Defense need 
to improve their skills and increase their institutional capacity to conduct stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction missions. But the U.S. military, at least, already has in 
place mechanisms to study prior campaigns, including nation-building campaigns, to 
draw appropriate lessons and to integrate these in ongoing doctrine and planning. 
Nothing comparable yet exists on the civil side of our government. 

This legislation is designed to provide State greater authorities and resources to 
carry out its responsibilities for postconflict stabilization and reconstruction. But in 
the long run agencies will sustain investment only in capabilities that they know 
will be used. The next step therefore, is to design an enduring division of labor be- 
tween State and Defense for the management of stabilization and reconstruction 
missions, a division that both Departments buy into, that both the Congress and 
the Administration support, and that both Republicans and Democrats will be con- 
tent to work within, no matter which controls the White House or the Capitol. Just 
as the Goldwater/Nichols Act and preceding legislation provides the institutional 
framework through which America goes to war, so, in my judgment, should a simi- 
larly enduring arrangement should be established for the conduct of postconflict re- 
construction and stabilization missions. 

This legislation will encourage and assist the Department of State to build up a 
cadre of people with the special skills, interests and commitment needed for such 
missions. 

Nation-building always requires a broad array of U.S. agencies to work together 
continuously in unfamiliar circumstances, both in Washington and on the ground. 
Nation-building diplomacy is always multilateral, not only in Washington, New 
York and Brussels, but also in the field, where the absence of any functioning host 
government means even the simplest tasks have to be coordinated locally among a 
wide range of state and non-state actors. These actors include not just representa- 
tives of other U.S. agencies and other governments, but also a myriad of NGO’s and 
an even wider array of local leaders and would be leaders. These latter must be 
dealt with individually because the instrumentalities for dealing with them collec- 
tively have disintegrated. 

Even low-level officers working in a failed or occupied state deal on a daily basis 
with more agencies, more governments and more local leaders than many Ambas- 
sadors Encounter over months in more settled circumstances. 

Nation-building also requires the early mastery of both policy and program man- 
agement. These two types of responsibility do not come together in most Foreign 
Service careers until one reaches the Deputy Chief of Mission level. Nation-building 
missions routinely require even relatively junior officers to both administer pro- 
grams and set policy priorities, often while having to deal with the press and local 
notables and negotiate with other governments. These responsibilities must be car- 
ried out on the basis of limited instructions and inadequate communications with 
Washington. 

The scale of programs also normally exceeds those managed by even our largest 
embassies. In the late 90s aid to both Bosnia and Kosovo was, for instance, larger 
than for all the rest of Europe combined. This year aid to Iraq will be larger than 
that for the rest of the world combined. 

Finally, nation-building takes place in the most dangerous, devastated and gen- 
erally unpleasant places on earth. 

Traditional diplomacy and crises response tend to appeal to different personality 
types. State-to-state diplomacy calls for calm judgment, reflection, patience, atten- 
tion to nuance, and carefully crafted prose and disciplined service within a well un- 
derstood hierarchy. Failed state diplomacy calls for self-confidence, enterprise, ini- 
tiative, calculated risk taking and an ability to work comfortably in highly 
unstructured environments. 

We face here the familiar prototypes of the cowboy and the farmer. They can be 
friends, but it doesn’t come naturally. At the moment we have a Foreign Service 
of farmers, in which cowboys are regarded with suspicion. The State Department’s 
task, which this legislation will help them tackle, will be to create an environment 
in which both types find a home and rewarding careers. 

The Chairman: Well, thank you very much, Ambassador Dob- 
bins. 

Dr. Hamre. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN HAMRE, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
CSIS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dr. Hamre. Mr. Chairman, first, my sincere thanks for permit- 
ting me to participate in both this hearing and in the process that 
you and Senator Biden established. It is so gratifying to see the 
kind of leadership that you’ve provided to this. 

May I indulge the Chair just to let me introduce my colleague 
who is with me, Bathsheba Crocker, who is really the author of 
this testimony and the architect of so much of our work. I’m grate- 
ful that you would recognize her for her contribution. 

The Chairman. An active participant in our advisory group. 

Dr. Hamre. Yes, sir. And I thank you for that. 

Sir, let me, if I may. I come to this as a defense guy. And let me 
say why I believe your work is so crucial. There are two dimensions 
to America’s power: America’s power is both a power of intimida- 
tion and a power of inspiration. We’ve really perfected the powers 
of intimidation. I mean, no one can stand up to us in the world 
now. 

Unfortunately, our powers of inspiration have atrophied, and our 
sweeping idealism and rhetoric for democracy and opportunity is 
undermined when we have inept application in the field. Unfortu- 
nately, the inept application of these very inspiring projects now 
drag down and diminish our powers of intimidation, to be candid. 

I think we are at a very crucial point where it’s in our interest, 
and I speak now from the perspective of the defense community. 
We have to have more competency in our sister agencies in the gov- 
ernment so that their part of this integrated process makes the 
whole. 

It is not a substitute to have the mightiest military in the world 
and then do so poorly in a post-conflict environment. Matter of fact, 
it really hurts us. So it is in our interests — speaking as a defense 
guy — it’s in our interests to do what we can to improve this in 
every way we can. 

Let me also say that I consider your legislation to be a budget 
bill. If you could take one week off of the time we’re going to be 
in Iraq, we’re spending a billion dollars a week. If you save us just 
one week of that, we’ve saved money with this legislation. And I 
have no doubt we’re going to save months if we had in place the 
sort of planning infrastructure that lets us do a much better job at 
the outset. So one of the best things that your colleagues can do 
to help save expenditures in the future is to give these kinds of ca- 
pabilities so that as a competent government we can save the re- 
sources that otherwise we’re having to devote to the Defense De- 
partment. 

Sir, I strongly support your legislation. I think it is the essential 
building point for competencies that we have to have in the govern- 
ment. You’ve struck the right balance, in my view, between having 
to push an executive branch that doesn’t like being pushed and giv- 
ing them the flexibility to do it well when they are asked to do it. 
And this is a very hard thing. And I’ve been both on the receiving 
end and pushing end, you know, of this sort of thing before, and 
I commend you for really a very skillful mixing of the two. 

The administration, the executive branch, I would have been in 
their shoes three years ago and I would have said exactly the same. 
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I don’t like it, but I have to do it. And it’s an outside pressure. This 
is what our democracy is all about. Our constitutional form of de- 
mocracy with an independent branch of the people speaking 
through the Congress is asking, We have got to fix it. You’ve done 
the right thing by striking that balance. 

I know that there are those that would like to go much further 
and mandate things and there are those that don’t like it going as 
far as it is. But you’ve done, I think, a superb job of finding the 
right mix. 

It’s — frankly, the success is really going to rest on the follow 
through and the oversight that you bring to it after this is imple- 
mented. And may I encourage you to bring other committees of the 
Congress into this process. 

You need to have parallel efforts underway for the Commerce 
Department, the Agriculture Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Defense Department, and they’re other departments here 
that have to be brought along. And that really can be done through 
your agency here in the Congress. And if you can inspire your col- 
leagues in those committees to start putting the same kind of at- 
tention to this that you have given, it would do an enormous good. 

Sir, building on the foundation that you’ve created with this leg- 
islation, there are, I think, a couple of steps we need to take fur- 
ther. I don’t want this, in any sense, to diminish the importance 
of what you’ve put before us. We have to have this as a starting 
point. 

I think that two things that are very clear and especially from 
the tragedy yesterday in Iraq, we do not have the capacity to pro- 
vide intelligence that’s necessary to support these operations, and 
we’ve got to reassess how we’re approaching the intelligence sup- 
port for post-conflict operations. 

Second, we still do not have the right formula for policing. Now, 
the Defense Department understandably looks on a security chal- 
lenge in the traditional military form, and so they are pursuing the 
post-Saddam loyalists that most closely match the historical threat 
profile that the Defense Department plans for. But the Defense De- 
partment does not plan for dealing with broad-scale criminality, 
they do not plan for dealing with organized crime. 

One of the things that we now see around the world is that 
transnational organized crime has become the logistics backbone 
for terrorists. We have got to tackle this, and our current response, 
too much, I believe, in the Department is to approach our presence 
in a dangerous environment from a forced protection posture, to 
minimize our casualties. That is keeping us from getting an inte- 
grated picture on the security problem that we face when we move 
into a place like Iraq or move into Bosnia, or, I hate to say, now 
into Haiti. We have got to get a much more integrated security per- 
spective than you can get if you do it alone from the Defense De- 
partment. 

At some point in time the Defense Department, the State Depart- 
ment, the other elements, the intelligence community has to get to- 
gether to get a truly seamless approach to security. We haven’t 
done that yet. It’s something that you can’t do from this committee 
alone; I understand that. This is something that you have to do 
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with your colleagues on Armed Services and have to do with your 
colleagues on Intelligence. But it is indispensable for the next step. 

As I said, this doesn’t diminish in any way the crucial nature of 
this important first step you’re taking to get the competency inside 
the State Department and the coordination structure inside the 
NSC. Nothing is more important than getting that done. Please 
make that your first priority, and then let us help you with the fol- 
low-on steps. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Hamre follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. John J. Hamre 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored to have the opportunity to address this distinguished 
committee today on such an important and timely subject. I fully support your ef- 
forts to identify and address the key gaps in U.S. civilian post-conflict capacities 
that are inhibiting fulfillment of our ongoing objectives in Iraq and Afghanistan and 
that will continue to plague future efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, you, Senator Biden, and this entire committee deserve particular 
credit for your efforts to bring national attention to these issues, and the Iraq case 
in particular, beginning with your early hearings in August of 2002 and a con- 
tinuing series of hearings since then. Your decision to convene a Policy Advisory 
Group to tackle the tough issues surrounding how to better set up the civilian side 
of the U.S. government to handle future post-conflict cases, the important legislation 
you introduced last week, and this hearing today are testament to the seriousness 
with which you are approaching the challenges the United States faces in improving 
our civilian capacities to approach future post-conflict cases. This committee’s atten- 
tion has been critical to the increased attention these issues are now getting, inside 
the U.S. government, among our friends and allies, and in the eyes of the U.S. pub- 
lic. 


POST CONFLICT RECONSTRUCTION: AN ENDURING TASK 

Since the successful examples of the reconstruction of Germany and Japan after 
World War II, the United States has under-invested in the civilian capabilities need- 
ed to partner with its military forces to achieve overall success in complex oper- 
ations. At the same time, the United States has also failed to adequately train, 
equip, or mandate its military forces for the difficult post-conflict security tasks that 
those forces are so often asked to carry out. 

The United States will spend over $200 billion on the military and civilian post- 
war efforts in Afghanistan and Iraq alone. Both places have served to remind us 
that post-conflict reconstruction operations are an inherent part of modern warfare. 
Our military forces can win the combat phase of wars decisively, but military oper- 
ations themselves are rarely, if ever, sufficient to achieving the U.S.’s overall stra- 
tegic objectives. To decisively win the peace, we need an immediate and sharper 
focus on developing and institutionalizing the civilian and military capabilities the 
United States requires for complex operations. 

The facts speak for themselves: in nearly every operation from Somalia to Iraq, 
a lack of rapidly deployable civilian capabilities has left military forces performing 
tasks for which they do not have a comparative advantage and has extended the 
duration of their deployments. Our success rate has been less than impressive: one 
need look no further than the recent events in Haiti to understand that, despite a 
well-intentioned intervention, serious resources, and tens of thousands of U.S. 
“boots on the ground,” without the requisite civilian capabilities to follow-through 
in the post-conflict phase and the political will to stay the course, countries can eas- 
ily revert to failing or failed state status. Afghanistan is posing a similar risk, and 
Iraq could as well. 

In the fall of 2001, in response to growing recognition of the gaps in the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s ability to respond to the challenges of post-conflict reconstruction. Gen- 
eral Gordon Sullivan (USA, Ret.), president of the Association of the U.S. Army 
(AUSA), and I formed the Post-Conflict Reconstruction (PCR) Project, initially as a 
collaboration between AUSA and the Center for Strategic and International Studies 
(CSIS). Together, our two institutions assembled a high-level, bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Post-Conflict Reconstruction, comprised of 27 former U.S. government offi- 
cials, current members of Congress, experts in the field, and representatives of non- 
governmental organizations and the private sector. (A list of Commission members 
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appears at the end of the Commission’s report, Play to Win, which is submitted as 
an attachment to this testimony.) 

The Commission issued its final report — Play to Win — in January 2003, laying out 
17 recommendations detailing how the United States should reconfigure its agen- 
cies, personnel, and funding mechanisms to improve response measures in post-con- 
flict reconstruction situations. ^ 

The PCR Project at CSIS is pursuing the implementation of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations through extensive interaction with the U.S. government and Con- 
gress, including many of you on this committee and your staffs, and public outreach 
and education. At the same time, CSIS is undertaking a major project that looks 
at necessary reforms not addressed in the landmark Goldwater-Nichols legislation. 
CSIS’ Beyond Goldwater-Nichols Project is developing recommendations, including 
a chapter on improving U.S. interagency and coalition operations in complex contin- 
gency situations. 

As you are aware, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of our work, Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld and Ambassador L. Paul Bremer requested that CSIS lead a team 
of experts to Iraq to perform the first independent assessment of reconstruction ef- 
forts there. We had the honor to brief this committee on our findings and rec- 
ommendations upon our return from Iraq.^ 

NEW CAPACITY URGENTLY NEEDED IN CIVILIAN AGENCIES 

This body of work only reaffirms the importance of this committee’s goals, in con- 
vening a Policy Advisory Group, holding this hearing today, and the legislation Sen- 
ator Lugar introduced last week. The Stabilization and Reconstruction Civilian 
Management Act of 2004 (S. 2127) (SARCMA), if enacted, would significantly 
change the capacities and authorities available to the civilian U.S. government 
agencies that carry out post-conflict operations. 

Had this legislation been law before the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, those 
agencies would have been far better positioned to address the post-conflict chal- 
lenges in both places. 

Our work over the past several years has highlighted in particular four chal- 
lenging and recurring issues the U.S. government has faced in post-conflict oper- 
ations: 

• The need for enhanced strategy and planning capacities; 

• The need for experienced and robustly authorized civilian leadership of the 
overall reconstruction effort; 

• The need for sufficient, flexible, and immediate standby funding; and 

• The need to achieve public safety in the aftermath of war. 

Your legislation would make several meaningful changes with regard to the first 
three issues, although further thinking is required, as I lay out below. The public 
safety question is in part beyond the scope of this committee’s jurisdiction — at least 
in so far as it involves the U.S. military and Department of Defense — but it must 
be addressed in order for the U.S. to truly improve its postwar efforts. 

Let me briefly address some of the important advances in this legislation. 

• Strategy and Planning. The SARCMA recognizes the need to formalize the Na- 
tional Security Council’s (NSC) role in integrating and coordinating strategy 
and planning efforts, through the establishment of an NSC directorate respon- 
sible for post-conflict operations. It suggests the creation of a new Directorate 
of Stabilization and Reconstruction Activities within the NSC that would over- 
see the development of interagency contingency plans and procedures. The cre- 
ation of a standing interagency committee, as suggested in the legislation, 
would also address the need for greater interagency coordination in terms of 
planning and execution of stabilization and reconstruction activities. This is a 
critical provision and essential if we are to make progress. 

Both Play to Win and our Beyond Goldwater-Nichols work also emphasize the 
necessity of clarifying the NSC’s role in integrating and coordinating strategy 
and planning efforts. The interagency disputes over post-war Iraq — and the fail- 
ure of the NSC early on to ensure appropriate coordination of planning and op- 


^Play to Win is submitted as an attachment to this testimony, and is available at http:// 
www.csis.org/isp/pcr/playtowin.pdf. 

2 Our trip report, Iraq’s Post-Conflict Reconstruction: Field Review and Recommendations, is 
submitted as an attachment to this testimony, and is available at http://www.csis.org/isp/pcr/ 
IraqTrip.pdf. 
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erations — have had lasting impact on the effectiveness of the Coalition Provi- 
sional Authority’s (CPA) efforts. 

• Funding. The SARCMA makes several very important advances in the area of 
funding, by authorizing, upon a presidential determination, the provision of as- 
sistance to respond to crises, and the use of draw-down, account transfer, and 
waiver authorities that would otherwise be restricted under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. The SARCMA also recognizes the need for a flexible, replen- 
ishing emergency account to provide assistance for stabilization and reconstruc- 
tion activities. Importantly, it would also provide much-needed flexibility in 
terms of contracting and procurement procedures that often delay the start of 
important reconstruction work by civilian agencies. (On February 25, 2004, 
Frederick D. Barton, Senior Advisor and Co-Director of CSIS’s PCR Project, and 
former director of the Office of Transition Initiatives at USAID, testified before 
the Subcommittee on International Economic Policy, Export and Trade Pro- 
motion of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on USAID’s contracting and 
procurement procedures. Mr. Barton’s testimony is included as an attachment 
to this statement.) 

As highlighted in Play to Win, current U.S. funding mechanisms for post-con- 
flict operations lack needed coherence, speed, balance among accounts, flexi- 
bility, and effective mechanisms for contracting and procurement. This means, 
in practice, and as we have seen in Afghanistan and Iraq, that the President 
does not have the ability to bring the full force of wide-ranging U.S. capabilities 
to bear on these situations in a timely manner. This constrains our ability to 
ensure that programs — such as disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration 
(DDR), deploying emergency justice teams, quick start projects to jumpstart 
basic services and economies, and support for national constituting processes 
and civil administration needs — are started quickly, to avoid longer term reper- 
cussions. At the same time, post-conflict operations continue to be funded 
through supplemental budget requests, outside the regular budgeting process. 

• Operational Infrastructure. Your bill would also address the shortcomings that 
result from the lack of standing capacity within the State Department to coordi- 
nate and oversee the civilian side of stabilization and reconstruction activities. 
The bill would mandate the Secretary of State to establish an Office of Inter- 
national Stabilization and Reconstruction, headed by a high-level coordinator, 
with wide-ranging functions related to tracking, planning for, coordinating, and 
overseeing implementation of activities in crisis situations. Our PCR and Be- 
yond Goldwater-Nichols Projects have highlighted this need. President Bush’s 
decision to give such responsibility to the Department of Defense in Iraq reflects 
the reality that without a well-staffed and resourced office in the State Depart- 
ment, with appropriately high-level authority and access to principals in the De- 
partment, other agencies, and the White House, the President will not be able 
to rely on the State Department to carry out the essential tasks in countries 
emerging from conflict or undergoing civil strife. 

Obviously, this Office would require decision-making authority and high-level 
access, the ability to marshal resources, including personnel, and other nec- 
essary special authorities, as discussed below. Your committee would play an 
essential role in by following up through oversight hearings to insure the Office 
is properly empowered. 

Your bill would also respond to another need our work has identified: the cre- 
ation of civilian rapid response capacity, sorely lacking under the current set- 
up of our civilian agencies. The SARCMA would establish a robust response 
readiness force of civilians — both inside and outside the federal government — 
who would be readily available for deployment to conflict and post-conflict 
zones. The bill allows for important and needed changes in the State Depart- 
ment’s personnel system in order to effectuate and reward the commitment and 
dedication of Department personnel to take part in such operations. 

• Training and Education. Finally, the bill would make important advances in 
the area of stabilization and reconstruction training and education. CSIS’ exten- 
sive efforts to look at current gaps in U.S. capacities have also recognized the 
need to establish a U.S. training center for complex contingency operations. 
Thus Play to Win called for the establishment of such a center for training for 
post-conflict operations. Our Beyond Goldwater-Nichols Project has similarly 
highlighted the need for a training center for interagency and coalition oper- 
ations. 

The SARCMA’s call for the amendment of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 
to include a stabilization and reconstruction curriculum for use in Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, National Defense University, and Army War College programs 
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would be a crucial step toward institutionalizing the civilian and military capa- 
bilities the U.S. needs to succeed in these situations. We second the committee’s 
recognition of the important work of the U.S. Institute of Peace in the area of 
training, and look forward to working with the committee and others to help 
define the training and education needs in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, the Stabilization and Reconstruction Civilian Management Act of 
2004 would break more ground than any efforts thus far to address some of the fun- 
damental issues that constrain the ability of U.S. civilian agencies to respond ade- 
quately to stabilization and reconstruction tasks, and that have led to the U.S. mili- 
tary being over-stretched to meet global needs. The SARCMA is crucial if we are 
to succeed in these efforts in the future, and will provide the institutional hase upon 
which those efforts must be built. 

ADDITIONAL STEPS NEEDED BEYOND SAECMA 

As the committee moves forward with this legislation, and looks to build beyond 
it, there are several important areas that deserve further consideration, and I will 
address some of those areas briefly. 

• First, the United States lacks adequate civilian strategic planning capacities 
and mechanisms. The U.S. government needs to enshrine a comprehensive 
interagency strategy and planning process, including presidential guidance that 
establishes standard operating procedures for the planning of complex oper- 
ations. Had such a process and guidance been in place before the Iraq war, we 
would not have seen the ad hoc, under-developed, and duplicative efforts at 
planning that have plagued the U.S. postwar operations in Iraq. 

• In recognition of this strategic planning gap, the PCR Project at CSIS has 
issued two action strategies (relating to Iraq and Sudan) la 3 dng out rec- 
ommendations of priorities for the U.S. government and the international com- 
munity in preparing for postwar operations. A Wiser Peace: An Action Strategy 
for a Post-Conflict Iraq was released in January 2003, and To Guarantee the 
Peace: An Action Strategy for a Post-Conflict Sudan was released in January 
2004.3 

• Although the SARCMA recognizes the need for more coordinated contingency 
planning, and for centralized oversight in the NSC, this and future administra- 
tions should ensure that appropriate guidance is in place to organize the cross- 
agency planning and operational efforts in complex contingencies. Such guid- 
ance was promulgated in 1997 as Presidential Decision Directive 56 on Man- 
aging Complex Contingency Operations (PDD-56), but President Bush has not 
yet signed the draft National Security Presidential Directive (NSPD-XX) on 
complex contingencies that would have provided similar strategy and planning 
guidance for executive agencies responsible for efforts in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

• Congress should also work with the President to ensure that the Secretaries of 
all agencies likely to be involved in complex operations abroad have the nec- 
essary authorities and resources to establish their own planning offices that 
could lead the development of agency plans and participate in the interagency 
planning process. Such offices do not currently exist in the civilian agencies 
where they would be most needed, namely State, Treasury, Justice, and Com- 
merce. May I suggest that this committee formally contact the leadership of the 
other authorization committees to encourage them to make this an oversight 
priority this year. 

• Second, as the public safety vacuum in Iraq aptly demonstrates, the United 
States lacks qualified civilian police that are available for short-notice deploy- 
ments in postconflict environments. (The international community more broadly 
also has a shortage of readily available civilian police for such cases.) In the ab- 
sence of viable local police forces in many of these environments, our inability 
to rapidly field civilian police requires U.S. military forces to take on tasks for 
which they have not necessarily been trained or adequately mandated. More- 
over, the U.S. government’s legal authority to train indigenous police forces is 
constrained. 

• The Congress and the President should work together to create a standing civil- 
ian police reserve force, to round out the civilian personnel needs in conflict and 
post-conflict zones. The Congress should also consider replacing section 660 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act with new legislative authority that would provide 


3 Both reports are submitted as attachments to this statement, and can be found, respectively, 
at http://www.csis.org/isp/wiserpeace.pdf and http://www.csis.org/isp/pcr/0401_sudan.pdf. 
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clearer and more robust authority for the United States to train indigenous po- 
lice forces in conflict, post-conflict, or civil strife-ridden zones. 

• The Senate at some point needs to address the dire need to establish security 
units that could execute the specific security tasks inherent in post-conflict envi- 
ronments. Competing proposals have already been set forth, from the idea of 
creating standing units within the U.S. army that would perform stabilization 
operations (as suggested in a recent National Defense University report) to hav- 
ing NATO structure, train, and equip multinational units to carry out such 
tasks (as suggested in Play to Win). Although addressing this need is beyond 
the scope of this committee’s jurisdiction, I believe it is worth the committee’s 
time to recognize this gap in U.S. (and international) capacity. Unless the 
United States places more focus and attention on this issue, our future post- 
conflict operations will continue to be undermined by our inability to fill the se- 
curity vacuums that so often define these environments. 

• Third, responding to crises such as Iraq and Afghanistan dwarfs all other State 
Department activities, yet it is not clear whether the Coordinator of the new 
Office of International Stabilization and Reconstruction would have the req- 
uisite authorities and resources to respond adequately to similar challenges in 
the future. At a minimum, it should be clear that the Coordinator will have 
oversight and management responsibility over the new emergency fund, and 
any other State Department resources that may be tapped into for a particular 
operation. The Coordinator’s authorities over personnel and resources of other 
agencies involved in responding to any crisis also need clarification. Further 
consideration should be devoted to the question whether a new State Depart- 
ment bureau, Deputy Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
position. White House office with expanded budget authorities, or a new sta- 
bilization and reconstruction agency would more fully address the lagging civil- 
ian leadership needs. 

• Further, the President should be encouraged to designate one senior official to 
be in charge of and accountable for integrating U.S. civilian interagency oper- 
ations on the ground in any country in which the U.S. is providing stabilization 
and reconstruction assistance. 

• Fourth, although it is crucial that the committee address the problems inherent 
in the architecture and practices of the State Department, the capacities and 
role of the international community must also be enhanced if these efforts are 
to be ultimately successful. Just as the U.S. military should not be the sole or 
even principal participant in reconstruction efforts, neither should the United 
States shoulder a disproportionate burden in these endeavors, whether by de- 
sign or due to our international partners’ lack of needed capacities. The Presi- 
dent should strive to ensure that the United States works with its partners to 
more fully integrate the political, military, economic, humanitarian, and other 
dimensions of complex contingency operations. This will mean everything from 
sharing information (as envisioned in the SARCMA) to conducting joint plan- 
ning and training exercises to committing needed resources to strengthen capac- 
ities at the United Nations, among NATO countries, and elsewhere. 

• Finally, and crucially, although perhaps beyond the scope of this bill, I cannot 
over-stress the importance of creating “jointness” between the military and civil- 
ian sides of any complex operation in which the U.S. is engaged. It is imperative 
that the military and civilian leadership in the field during any such operation 
are linked together, through co-location and other means, and that there is one 
designated point of contact back in Washington to whom they can both report, 
from whom they can take direction, and who can bring problems and needs di- 
rectly to the attention of a responsible decision-maker. This type of joint-ness 
should be established long before any crisis situation arises, through enhanced 
peacetime opportunities for civilian operators and planners to work with mili- 
tary counterparts, joint training opportunities, and by encouraging military and 
civilian personnel to spend time working at each others’ agencies in Wash- 
ington. (These same ideas should also be encouraged with respect to working 
with counterparts from various countries.) 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I have been honored to serve on the Policy Advisory Group you 
established to identify and discuss stabilization and reconstruction activities, and to 
testify before you today. It is my sincere belief that if you continue to work with 
Executive agency policymakers to implement the important changes outlined the 
Stabilization and Reconstruction Civilian Management Act of 2004, the United 
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States will be better prepared to handle future needs in conflict, post-conflict, or 
civil strife-ridden areas around the world. 

CSIS will remain engaged on these crucial issues. We look forward to continued 
interaction with this committee on these pressing questions, which will impact the 
U.S.’s ability to protect itself, promote its interests and values, enhance its inter- 
national standing, and improve the lot of people around the globe. We stand ready 
to engage with you in whichever ways will be most helpful to your important work. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hamre. 

Dr. Binnendijk. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HANS BINNENDIJK, ROOSEVELT CHAIR 

OF NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY, NATIONAL DEFENSE UNI- 
VERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dr. Binnendijk. Chairman, it’s a pleasure to be here, again, with 
you today. And let me join my colleagues in commending you and 
Senator Biden and the committee not just for the legislation that 
you introduced, but also, again, for the process that led to it. 

My testimony will be based primarily on a report that was pro- 
duced by the National Defense University called Transforming for 
Stabilization and Reconstruction Operations. And I would just 
stress that I’m here in my personal capacity. 

The September 11th tragedy really did reinforce the fact that 
conditions in otherwise obscure places can directly affect the secu- 
rity of our homeland. In our study we looked at about a dozen 
cases in which U.S. forces might plausibly be deployed in the fu- 
ture in these kinds of stabilization and reconstruction operations. 
And ironically we did not look at Haiti. But the point is that there 
are plenty of potential needs out there, and we cannot continue to 
deal with them on ad hoc bases. We need to set up permanent pro- 
cedures and institutions to deal with them. 

Another key point in our study is that a gap has been created. 
We call it the “stabilization and reconstruction” gap. This is a gap 
between our high intensity conflict, that period of the operations 
and nation-building. And this gap has been created in large meas- 
ure because we have been so successful in fighting the high-inten- 
sity war. 

We win quickly with few troops in theater. It’s not a war of attri- 
tion. Very often parts of the enemy regime are still in place, but 
we don’t have the troops there to deal with the new missions, and 
so a gap has been created. 

And the thrust of our study really looked more on the military 
side to try to make suggestions on how the military needs to gain 
these new capabilities and reorganize for them. And so I would just 
stress John Hamre’s comment that as this committee goes forward 
it’s vitally important that other committees also look at this. And 
the Defense Department also needs to enhance its capabilities and 
reorganize to meet these missions. 

In order to deal with this stabilization and reconstruction gap, 
we need both military and civilian capabilities. The military can do 
an awful lot, especially on the stabilization side. They’re not as well 
equipped on the reconstruction side. What is needed is economic 
skills, developmental skills, legal, law enforcement, judicial, lin- 
guistic, cultural, political, and diplomatic skills. These are the 
skills that reside primarily on the civilian side of the House, in the 
State Department, in USAID, in other domestic agencies. The prob- 
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lem is that the domestic agencies and the State Department are 
not organized well for this purpose, and they, incidently, also have 
very strong ties to the NGOs, to the international organizations 
that are critical for the success of this mission. 

What is needed and what your legislation provides is taking 
those skills that exist, expanding on them, and reorganizing them 
and focusing them. With that, civilians can become in these kinds 
of operations what the military calls “force multipliers”; that is, 
they can have capability well beyond the individuals who are there. 
And some of the provisions in the bill, for example, the contingency 
fund, will allow these individuals to become force multipliers. 

It is very important, I believe, that the State Department play 
a greater leadership role in these missions. It will allow greater 
post-conflict planning in the pre-conflict stage together with the 
military, and it also puts in place capabilities during this transition 
period, during this gap period, so that when it comes time for the 
nation building phase of these operations, we will have people and 
programs in place already, and that’s key to accelerating the na- 
tion-building part of this. And as John Hamre said, “That saves 
money.” 

There are a number of recommendations in our study, which are 
available in my testimony. I’ll just hit a couple of the highlights. 

We do recommend a significant new capability in the military, 
the creation of two joint commands for these purposes. 

We recommend changes in professional military education very 
much in line with provisions in your bill. 

We recommend changes in the interagency process, also very 
much in line with those in your bill. The creation, for example, of 
a National Interagency Contingency Coordinating Group. 

Let me perhaps make some comments on the specific sections in 
your bill. I know you have a markup tomorrow, and perhaps mak- 
ing a few specific comments on the provisions of the bill might 
help. 

Section 4 is, to me, very important. This is the section that cre- 
ates a directorate at the National Security Council and creates a 
standing committee, an interagency committee, to deal with these 
kinds of contingencies. This creates what the military would call 
“unity of effort.” This is quite important for the success of these op- 
erations. The problem is that as you approach a crisis in a war 
there is a tendency to centralize activity in one department, and we 
need, therefore, a very strong coordinator, and that is what your 
bill provides, to make sure that the entire interagency is orches- 
trated. 

A suggestion for your markup would be to strengthen that provi- 
sion. It may be difficult to make it mandatory. It’s currently a 
sense of the Senate, but strengthening that in some way would be 
useful. 

Similarly, Section 4 talks about the importance of the inter- 
national community in these operations. We need our allies today 
more than ever before, but NATO is not organized for stabilization 
and reconstruction operations. And you could consider adding a 
provision in Section 4 which would suggest to NATO that it should 
create a stabilization and reconstruction capability, which could be 
military and civilian and add that to Section 4 of your bill. 
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Section 5 I considered to be very important. It is the waiver and 
contingency fund. I see this as kind of a first-aid kit. As you indi- 
cated in your opening statement, what you do in the first hours 
and days of these operations is crucial. You need that first-aid kit. 
You need to have these fundings and the waiver so that when a 
State Department or AID officer is on the scene, they have some- 
thing to exercise. They can be the force multiplier. 

But I would suggested — here I really reflect on this in my old ca- 
pacity as being the legislative director of this committee — ^you 
might want to take a look at the waiver. It is quite open-ended, 
and you might want to think about some way to limit that, perhaps 
a dollar ceiling or some other way to deal with it. 

Section 6 creates the new State Department Office, which, I 
think, again, is crucial. It creates a focal point for activity on the 
civilian side. I would urge that the various authorities in your bill 
be exercised so that this office is populated not just with civilians 
or State Department officials but with an interagency group includ- 
ing the military. 

We might strengthen this particular provision by adding a new 
subsection which says, — this is under the functions section — which 
says that this office would “support and oversee the operations of 
the Response Readiness Corps and the Reserve Corps when they 
are deployed.” That would keep a continuing tie between this office 
and the overseas operations. 

These civilian operations need to be both rapidly deployable and 
in depth, and Section 7 of your bill does both. It creates a rapidly 
deployable corps and it creates a reserve which gives you that in- 
depth strength. It also includes a series of incentives, which I think 
are critically important to get individuals to sign up for the corps 
or for the reserve. These are going to be dangerous missions, and 
I would suggest the committee could even be bolder there in terms 
of creating incentives for individuals to join: additional danger pay, 
recruitment bonuses; for example, time towards retirement, if 
they’re government officials, you could double the time. If they’re 
deployed for a year, they could get two years’ credit for retirement, 
for example. 

Section 8 deals with training and education, and, again, I think 
this is crucial if this is to be successful. I would note that we have 
a small foundation at the National Defense University for this kind 
of an operation, that we have a program underway there that does 
teach interagency contingency, complex contingency operations. We 
do this, as the legislation suggests, in cooperation with the Foreign 
Service Institute and the Army War College. And so, there is a 
place where you can build. I would just note that this does have 
to be properly funded, and as I look at your bill, I believe it is. 

So let me just end where I started by thanking you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify and commending you for your effort on this. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Binnendijk follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hans Binnendijk 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to testify this morning in support of S. 2127, the Sta- 
bilization and Reconstruction Civilian Management Act of 2004. My comments are 
based primarily on a study entitled Transforming for Stabilization and Reconstruc- 
tion Operations prepared by the Center for Technology and National Security Policy 
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at the National Defense University, as well as my own experience in government. 
A copy of this study has been made available to the committee. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A NEW CIVILIAN STABILIZATION AND RECONSTRUCTION CAPABILITY 

The September 11 tragedy reinforces the fact that conditions in otherwise obscure 
places can directly affect the security of our homeland. Our study considers at least 
a dozen places where U.S. military forces might plausibly be deployed on stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction missions. To avoid over-stretch, we will need to choose any 
intervention very carefully. But if a decision to get involved is taken, we must be 
able to put the full weight of all of America’s national security assets behind the 
effort. History shows that the level of sustained effort is a major if not deciding fac- 
tor in determining the success of these operations. 

The American ability to win wars quickly with relatively few troops in the combat 
zone has created some unintended consequences that require creative solutions. 
Enemy regimes tend to collapse quickly under our transformed military’s pressure 
without the more traditional war of attrition being fought. As we have seen in both 
Afghanistan and Iraq, remnants of the old regime can survive amidst the post-con- 
flict anarchy. We may have inadequate forces in theater to deal with this chal- 
lenging development. 

Nation building cannot succeed without stabilizing this situation. Early progress 
is vital to long-term success; early mistakes are magnified. A “stabilization and re- 
construction” gap has opened between the high intensity warfare phase of these op- 
erations where the military dominates and the nation-building phase where civilian 
agencies dominate. The gap must be closed if America is to win both the war and 
the peace. 

It will take a mix of military and civilian skills to close this “stabilization and 
reconstruction” gap. The military can use infantry and military police to bring some 
order to society, and it can use its civil affairs, engineer, and medical units to pro- 
vide immediate humanitarian relief. The Army rightly is developing more of these 
assets at the expense of some traditional skills like air defense and artillery. But 
as our study points out, more needs to be done to prepare the military for these 
future tasks. This is an effort that should be carried out in parallel with what the 
Foreign Relations Committee is proposing. 

There are a number of skills that are insufficient in the military but are necessary 
for success. They include economic, developmental, legal, law enforcement, judicial, 
linguistic, cultural, political and diplomatic skills. They include ties to international 
humanitarian organizations, non-governmental organizations and large private sec- 
tor construction contractors. These skills and ties exist in the civilian agencies, at 
the State Department, at USAID, and at several other agencies, but not in adequate 
numbers. And most importantly, they are not organized for this purpose and not 
quickly deployable to troubled regions. Properly organized and deployed, civilian 
agencies can be what the military calls “force multipliers,” that is they can have im- 
pact well beyond their numbers. The military recognizes that it needs these civilian 
skills during stabilization, reconstruction and nation building operations, and every 
military officer that I have talked to about the committee’s initiative applauds it. 

The State Department needs to develop these deployable capabilities so that it 
can participate fully in the entire process and meiximize its leadership role. Post- 
conflict planning needs to take place in cooperation with war planning, and this will 
require a much higher degree of collaboration between State, Defense and other ele- 
ments of the interagency process. The State Department is the logical agency to lead 
post-conflict activities in the field, but to do so effectively it must bring needed capa- 
bilities to the table early in the process. And deploying State Department assets 
early in the stabilization and reconstruction phase will allow it to smooth the transi- 
tion to the final longer-term nation building effort. 

RECOMMENDATION IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE UNIVERSITY STUDY 

While the National Defense University’s study focused primarily on military re- 
quirements, it does cover several issues included in S. 2127. Our study recommends: 

• Developing new strategic concepts for “post-conflict” operations. 

• Creating two new joint stabilization and reconstruction military commands (at 
about the division level), one in the active component and one in the reserve 
component. 

• Rebalancing the existing total military force to create new skills in this area, 
especially in the Active Component. 

• Modifying professional military education to focus more on new missions. 
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• Harnessing technologies that enhance stabilization and reconstruction capabili- 
ties. 

• Strengthening interagency mechanisms by creating a National Interagency Con- 
tingency Coordinating Group that would prepare for and plan such missions. 

• Organizing a standing interagency team that could deploy to the field promptly 
with skills needed to prepare for nation-building. 

• Creating a State Department led reserve civilian crisis management corps that 
could be called up to supplement the standing interagency team and accelerate 
the transfer of command from the military to civilians. 

• Encouraging NATO to create similar structures, such as a NATO Stabilization 
and Reconstruction Force. 

COMMENTS ON PROVISIONS OF S. 2127 

The Stabilization and Reconstruction Civilian Management Act of 2004 is a bold 
piece of legislation, but boldness is needed in light of the new nature of conflict and 
the uncertain strategic environment that we face. I fully support the bill as intro- 
duced. I do have some comments on the need for specific provisions of the bill and 
have some modest suggestions for improvements. 

The sense of the Congress provision in Section 4 that suggests establishment of 
a new directorate at the National Security Council and a new standing committee 
to oversee policy will help with what the military calls “unity of effort.” This provi- 
sion is needed. Plans for war and peace must be coordinated throughout govern- 
ment. As a nation moves towards war, however, there is a natural tendency to cen- 
tralize these functions in one department, undermining unity of effort. The NSC 
should not be operational, but it needs to be a strong coordinator to maximize all 
agency contributions and set common policy directions. The committee might con- 
sider mandating these provisions rather than limiting them to “sense of the Senate.” 

Section 4 also highlights the importance of the international community in post- 
conflict operations. The core of this international support on the military side must 
be NATO, but NATO is not organized to deal quickly and routinely with these mis- 
sions. As the United States builds these new capabilities, NATO must too. An addi- 
tional subsection highlighting this would be useful. 

Section 5 provides a broad waiver and special contingency funding. This is gen- 
erally required to give deployed civilians the ability to have an immediate impact. 
An analogy is a first aid kit to provide emergency treatment without which the pa- 
tient might die. The committee might want to consider, however, whether the waiv- 
er authority is too broad. It appears open-ended, and the committee might want to 
limit it in some way, for example with a dollar ceiling. 

Section 6 creates a new State Department Office of International Stabilization 
and Reconstruction that will become the focal point for civilian operations overseas. 
This office indeed belongs at State, rather than at USAID, because these operations 
take place in the context of political crisis and State’s leadership in the overall polit- 
ical context is crucial. This Office should be populated with civilian and military 
personnel from all interested agencies, and the exchange programs and detail au- 
thorities included in the bill will support that requirement. A suggestion to 
strengthen this section further is to add a new subsection 3(F) under “functions” 
which would make it clear that this Office would “support and oversee the oper- 
ations of the Response Readiness Corps/Reserve when its members are deployed.” 

Civilian operations in these missions need to be rapidly deployable and they need 
depth. Section 7 of the bill does both. The Response Readiness Corps is to be rapidly 
deployable and the Response Readiness Reserve will provide the depth. The incen- 
tives provided for those who join these groups are useful, but given the potential 
physical danger inherent in these jobs, the committee might consider even bolder 
incentives. For example, recruitment bonuses might be paid, additional danger pay 
could be provided, and time towards retirement could be doubled during the deploy- 
ment. 

Section 8 provides for vital training and education for the members of the Re- 
sponse Readiness Corps/Reserve. As the bill suggests, the foundation for this al- 
ready resides at the National Defense University, in conjunction with the Foreign 
Service Institute and the Army War College. The expansion of this educational ef- 
fort appears to be properly funded. My only suggestion here is that civilians should 
participate in this special curriculum together with military officers, perhaps in 
equal proportions. 

Mr. Chairman, let me end by commending you and the committee for the process 
that led to this legislation and for inviting me to participate. I believe the legislation 
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that you have produced will be vital to America’s ability to better deal with failed 
states and post-conflict situations. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank each one of you. Let me, first of 
all, indicate that my colleague Senator Biden is equally interested 
in this. This has been a bipartisan effort that has shared broad 
support in our committee, and we appreciate that. The staffs on 
both sides of the aisle have worked with you and with others on 
crafting language. 

I appreciate, Hans, your thoughts both as former director of this 
legislative effort on one side of the table and likewise your distin- 
guished work presently at the University in trying to draw atten- 
tion in the section-by-section analysis to things we might be think- 
ing of I think those are good suggestions. 

Dr. Hamre, I was struck by your thought that we have a military 
that does intimidate by the very effectiveness and comprehensive 
way in which we’re able to employ it. This is an important thought. 
In some ways we may be diminishing the effectiveness of the mili- 
tary, the intimidation process. Others looking at all of this may say 
fair enough, we take this strike and we lose, but after that the war 
goes on. 

In other words, we might wonder whether Saddam Hussein or 
anyone else in Iraq was devious enough to think ahead and decide 
that it’s apparent that their forces were not going to be able to 
match the American or the allied forces, but at the same time they 
anticipated that in the chaos that ensued, the Americans and oth- 
ers may get tired of all this, having won a military victory, while 
the support for that business erodes and as a matter of fact the 
country becomes virtually ungovernable, and by the time everybody 
has abandoned the affair, they may be back. 

I would say that I was enjoying the visit that I had in Baghdad 
in June of last year. There was a feeling that some Iraqis were not 
rushing to participate in neighborhood councils or to take their 
roles in the civilian government, as people in testimony before our 
committee before the war had rather naively anticipated they 
would. Leaving aside the crowd dancing in the street, it was 
thought that perhaps the normal middle class might have come for- 
ward. They did not come forward very fast. In large part there was 
a feeling of keep your head down because this war isn’t over. Yet 
from the U.S. standpoint the war was decisively done. 

The fact is that we’re talking about the realities of what occurs 
in this world today when we have such awesome intimidating 
power. Maybe others are going to make provisions. The Haiti thing 
is obviously very different. But Iraq was a full-scale war. It shows 
the intimidating power and then the limitations of that war if we 
do not have something else that follows through. 

Having said that, it seems to me that we still have a daunting 
set of prospects here. I think our legislation, in a modest way, 
makes suggestions to whomever is the President of the United 
States or whomever has the Cabinet roles or is in the NSC at the 
time. Somebody’s going to have to fill in the blanks, is going to 
have to bring vigor to this process and to the recruitment of civil- 
ians who may be in some sort of ready-reserve, with particular 
skills, to encourage them to come forward. That is a daunting pros- 
pect, although not impossible. We have a lot of talent in America. 
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As to the question of organizing all this, I would just say that 
there are some parallels with Nunn-Lugar. You have all been very 
supportive of the Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduction Act. 
At the beginning of this we start out with almost a blank sheet. 
There’s $400 million authorized and finally appropriated, but for 
the moment no one knows exactly what to do. So Sam Nunn and 
I take a trip and bring along some administration people, much 
like the advisory group that we’ve just been through, and we go to 
Russia and Ukraine. People begin to think about this. 

The problem then was not unlike our situation now. The Russian 
officials that came to Sam Nunn and to me and to some of you 
were saying, in essence, that the Cold War is over. At the same 
time, you’ve spent $6 trillion containing our nuclear weapons in so- 
called “mutually assured destruction” or however you want to de- 
scribe the deterrent effect. We’ve got to tell you things are dif- 
ferent. Things may be loosening up. The army may not be reliable 
at certain points, in terms of guarding what we have. Or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, some people might want to appropriate some of these 
weapons in an anarchic status in various parts of our country. 
That’s different. Here you have a constructed thing for 50 years in 
which everybody deters successfully and mercifully. This is a dif- 
ferent ball game, and it should be our emphasis. 

Fortunately we got together with Russians who shared in cooper- 
ative threat reduction. We expressed fears that proliferation was a 
real threat, and we discussed security problems of these sorts. 

This is different from Iraq, different from Haiti, but the problem 
is still the transition after the Cold War. We have to set up for the 
next one. 

It appears to me that all of you have made the comment in your 
papers, and some in your testimony today, that, in dealing with 
terrorists and the lack of nation-state situations, we really do have 
to improvise a whole lot more. The very people whom we’re looking 
for, we don’t always see. The threats are hard to perceive, and they 
are multinational. 

This is going to require ingenuity, which we have in abundance 
as Americans. We hope that we are bright and skillful enough to 
handle this, but we’re not really set up for this. As a result, the 
President in his speech to the National Defense University the 
other day tried to hit head on again the proliferation danger, in- 
cluding all of the things that have come out of the closet with the 
A.Q. Hian papers, and with the revelations of the Libyans and oth- 
ers. For 20 years all kinds of transactions were occurring. We may 
have been none the wiser. It’s now interesting to fill in some of the 
blanks. Several countries were dealing back and forth, sometimes 
successfully, and as we know now with the Libyans. Perhaps after 
all is said and done, maybe their warhead wouldn’t fit their mis- 
sile. It’s not easy to do these things. 

It’s chilling to think that you have a missile and a warhead that 
didn’t fit, and so we maybe lucked out, as opposed to a situation 
in which we really were on top of the proliferation all the way 
through, and in which we had some idea who was dealing with 
whom in this thing. 

I mention all of this because it gets back to the necessity of 
thinking about failed states that may have failed because, as was 
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the case in Iraq, we effectively eliminated the controlling regime. 
It may occur in the case of Haiti for all sorts of reasons. People 
may be thinking, now why there? In the Balkans, there was a huge 
number of reasons why things might or might not have gone well. 
And who knows where else. 

The problem with terrorism is, wherever there’s a failed state, 
sort of a burn-out situation, there is also the possibility for the 
building of an al Qaeda camp, or for others to do mischief. While 
no one is responsible, no calling card for deterrence makes this im- 
perative. 

You pointed out, I think. Ambassador Dobbins, or perhaps it was 
you. Secretary Hamre, that in the Clinton days the thought of 
doing one at a time meant that we would not be over-extended. A 
lot of people shared that point of view. Here on the Hill, as a mat- 
ter of fact, people were constantly on the President’s case won- 
dering why we were still there. How were we going to build down 
as rapidly as possible? This was quite apart from what other prob- 
lems he might have. 

If I’m correct, and I am sketching a situation in which there 
could be several failed states all at the same time, we can’t pick 
and choose. The terrorists don’t really allow that prospect, because 
they’ve picked up wherever the failure occurred. Many Americans 
listening to this conversation will say, well, why us? Isn’t somebody 
else interested in all this? Maybe? 

The response that you’ve mentioned. Dr. Binnendijk, of NATO of 
trying to think through this with other partners, is very important. 
At the Munich Conference that some of us just attended, you get 
back to the fact that even though our NATO allies may have armed 
somewhere between a million and a half to two million people, 
barely 55,000 might be available for so-called expeditionary mis- 
sions. That is, we must work outside of the countries that the mili- 
tary has configured to defend those states, and not to go to Afghan- 
istan, which is presently a mission taken on quite separately from 
Iraq or anywhere else. So we are it. This is our situation. 

Let me just ask this question. Do any of you have an idea, if you 
were an American citizen listening to this, how many people may 
be involved in these forces, these reserves of civilians who have 
special skills, or people in the State Department, the Agriculture 
Department, the Commerce Department? All of these people have 
to be integrated into some sort of whole government if we are to 
try to help bring wholeness to this situation. We’re authorizing 
somebody to think about this, and, in fact, we are asking the Presi- 
dent to appoint someone at NSC to coordinate, and so forth. Do you 
have any conception of how many people ought to be signed up? 
What kind of rosters ideally should we have in these areas? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, let me start. I think that if you 
leave — first of all, if you’re starting with the State Department and 
the number of State Department professionals that ought to be 
skilled in and available for these kinds of tasks. And if you put 
Iraq aside and look at the number who have actually been assigned 
over the last 12 years or so in Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, Kosovo, Af- 
ghanistan, and now Haiti again, I think the number in your bill 
is about right. 
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In other words, an additional staffing of, I think it was 250 if I 
rememher correctly, would give the State Department the addi- 
tional cadre it needs to staff these missions. But that’s only obvi- 
ously part of it. So I think the number in your bill is a good num- 
ber, if you assume Iraq is an exception, that Iraq is not the rule. 
Because if you need the staff on the level of Iraq, you probably 
have to double or triple that number to get an appropriate number. 

Now, another category, which is very numerous or potentially 
quite numerous, is police. The U.S. normally deploys police as part 
of an international operation. It’s reasonable to assume that the 
United States should be able to deploy about 20 percent of any 
global operation. Just given the size of our GDP and importance in 
the world, 20 percent is a reasonable share. And the European 
Union has set a goal for itself and actually begun to meet that goal 
of having 5,000 police deployable at any one time. They have a re- 
serve of 5,000 police they can deploy. And the European Union al- 
ready has two police operations underway in which they are de- 
ploying police in the Balkans in two different operations. 

It does seem to me that the European Union’s target would be 
a reasonable target for the United States, that we, too, should be 
able to deploy 5,000 police as a supplement to our military. We’re 
about the same size as the EU, we have about the same size budg- 
et. That would seem to me to be a reasonable number. 

I haven’t given thought to numbers that might be from other 
agencies, from Justice, from Treasury. I suspect they’re a good deal 
smaller. I think those would be the two principal civilian compo- 
nents, the State Department professionals who staff and coordinate 
the efforts abroad and provide programmatic management. And 
probably including AID in that number as a subcomponent of 
State. I don’t mean to neglect it. It may be the most numerous in 
some cases. And then the police. 

The Chairman. Yes, for instance, if the EU had 5,000 and we 
usually do 20 percent, so we have 5,000, maybe this means 25,000 
people. That requires, obviously, coordination on our part as to how 
we get to our 5,000. As you say, there might be some other agen- 
cies. There might be some international diplomacy to make sure 
that the EU is on board and wants to do nation-building wherever 
it needs to be done. And then the other 60 percent is still to be 
filled in. 

There are others in the Caribbean now. Secretary Powell indi- 
cates that there may be Caribbean nations that would provide 
some policing in Haiti, for example. We may determine, through 
our experience in the Caribbean, who might be policing in the Mid- 
dle East. Or is this more regionally based? We need to identify who 
pays for the transportation, and maybe for a lot of other things, a 
problem which is not insoluble. 

I’m just taking the benefit of your collective wisdom today to try 
to obtain a little more understanding because these questions will 
be raised by other Senators, by the press, and by others. 

A police force is implied. We’re going to be a part of that. We 
think the EU has been thinking about that in a concerted, con- 
structive way, which they have. Under Lord Robertson, NATO and 
others, have gone out of area and said they are prepared to play 
a role. They’re doing so in many nations, including Afghanistan, for 
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example. At least we have the benefit of that bridge having been 
crossed. 

Still, let’s say that there are specialists, people who are in this 
country, and who, in their normal days, are bankers or economists 
or people involved in agriculture or so forth. How do we identify, 
through the State Department, or through NSC, or whatever the 
appropriate recruitment is, people who are prepared to do national 
service in this very extraordinary way of nation-building and re- 
solving failed states? How do we find people who might welcome 
this challenge? We might be calling upon then, hopefully not fre- 
quently. Yet given the number of instances in recent history, more 
often than we might like, they may be called. 

And yet I think that we have all seen in Iraq remarkable work 
by young American servicemen, whom I personally saw out in the 
neighborhood, or in police training, or in various duties. They cer- 
tainly have never run for city council or the school board or what 
have you back home, but at the same time they are using their na- 
tive skills to try to organize people in the field in what is a failed 
state, literally, with crumbling institutions. I would just say that 
we need to think through this. We had to improvise because these 
soldiers were the people on the ground. They did a good job in some 
cases, but obviously they could not bring the expertise to state craft 
as could other Americans, or maybe nationals of other nations, if 
we’re more inclusive in this effort. 

I wonder if we’ve touched upon this a little bit in the legislation 
and in the discussions. Would you please amplify your own 
thoughts as to how we get to that point, where we’ve got a pretty 
good roster, and we can ring somebody up and tell them that we’ve 
got a mission for them today that’s really important. You need to 
take a flight there and help out. 

Dr. Binnendijk. If I could make two points, first on question of 
allies and then on the question of numbers. 

With regard to our allies, I agree that NATO does have a prob- 
lem with deployable troops. But here is an area where in many 
ways our European allies are better at it than we are. They have 
long-term experience, many of these countries, certainly the British 
and the French, but also in the last decade in the Balkans and 
elsewhere, now in Afghanistan. The Germans, the Italians, the 
Dutch all are developing capabilities in this area, so I would not 
underestimate the contribution that they can make. 

With regard to the numbers. I agree with Jim that the active 
duty element of this, 250 is the number in the bill. I think that is 
about right. What is key here is not so much that number, but 
what capabilities they have and whether they really do become 
force multipliers, and that depends very much on the contingency 
funding, on the other authorities and capabilities that they bring. 
So I would say that that number is about right. 

When you get to the last question of the reserve force, how large 
should that be? I think the notion has been about 500. That may 
be small. I think this will be essentially a list of people who are 
trained part time. An analogy might be a civil affairs unit in the 
military. I think you’re going to find many of these people, not just 
in the federal government, but at the state and local level, and they 
will not be like the military where you can call them up and force 
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them to go. There will be a voluntary element to this, so you’re 
going to have to create very strong incentives. So I would antici- 
pate that you’re going to have to come up with a longer list, in ad- 
dition to the police issue. 

The Chairman. Yes, because we’ve already identified maybe 
5,000 policemen from somewhere in America. 

Yes, Dr. Hamre. 

Dr. Hamre. Senator, we’re a nation of volunteers. I really don’t 
think it’s going to be hard to find quantity of people. What we have 
not done very well is organize that. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Hamre. What we really need is the capacity to organize and 
to view it as a very constructive thing from the standpoint of the 
federal government. Unfortunately, you know, government employ- 
ees tend to be a little paternalistic about, you know, summer help 
and whether they are up to the task. We have programs in the fed- 
eral government; they aren’t terribly robust. 

FEMA has a good program where they routinely keep track of 
people. They are mobilizable executives. But you need to keep them 
trained, there needs to be expectations of their involvement in 
doing it, and you really have to manage this as a real intentional 
effort. It’s not a question of getting — you’ll get the people; it’s 
amazing the number of things that Americans are willing to stand 
up and do. But it needs to be organized, and I think that’s missing. 

This is going to be the key question: Can you find the right spirit 
and attitude inside the foreign security policy establishment that 
sees outsiders as constructive augmentees to their activity? Frank- 
ly, it’s a bit of an attitude challenge, I think, but that will be the 
biggest thing to work. 

May I say just a word 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Hamre [continuing]. on the policing? 

We’re dealing here with a very central problem. The reason we 
use the military all the time is because it’s the only part of the fed- 
eral government that can mobilize and be qualitatively different to- 
morrow. We don’t buy excess cops, you know, and just keep them 
in reserve units. We buy every cop we can afford and put them out 
on the beat. Because of that when we have emergencies, people 
work overtime or we borrow them from a nearby jurisdiction. We 
just don’t have excess capacity. 

I haven’t thought this through adequately, but it seems to me 
that there is a need for the federal government to provide aug- 
mentation capacities for local police authorities for Homeland Secu- 
rity. They can’t train adequately because they’re taking time off 
from being on the beat to go off and do training for Homeland Se- 
curity exercise, and so then there isn’t the sustainable power. 

Maybe there’s a possibility of putting together a program that 
both provides federal support to state and local police authorities 
that is useful on the Homeland Security front and also becomes 
your augmentation that you could use for international emer- 
gencies. Again, I have not thought about it adequately, but I think 
we need to be creative in this area, and I would certainly be 
pleased to work with you and the committee in any way as you 
think your way through it. 
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The Chairman. I thank you for that thought today because that’s 
going to be the purpose of our hearing. This is a tease from all of 
us, with some additional increments ab^out this situation. 

I think that your point about the attitude adjustment is critically 
important because sometimes all of us going about our official work 
believe that we are the persons that are supposed to do that work. 
Suddenly we’re talking about people who are doing other things in 
life, but who have lots of talents. How do we integrate those talents 
together with the professionals and the people who come to work 
every day at the State Department or the Defense Department or 
so forth? It’s a very, very important situation. 

We’re all seeing that the war against terrorism is something dif- 
ferent. Nation-building is different. We weren’t intending to get 
into this. As Mr. Dobbins pointed out, it was a conscious effort 
after Somalia not to get into any place else. We were sort of 
dragged, kicking and screaming, into this. Now we see the failed 
states situation. If we don’t, at our peril, we’re going to see people 
organize out, using these places to attack us, as they did on 9/11. 

Let me just ask about Haiti, because Ambassador Dobbins 
brought that as a topic that we had not anticipated, even when the 
hearing was set. Here you are, and we’re on this threshold here. 

Some of the press accounts of Haiti make these points: The year 
in which we last restored President Aristide, we got him back into 
power again. In the ensuing days, weeks, and months, Aristide un- 
derstandably was opposed to retaining the army as it was in Haiti. 
As for the policing, there was a feeling that these were people who 
had been disloyal or would not be very loyal to him, so they were 
effectively discharged. 

The dilemma is that filling the vacuum there never quite oc- 
curred. As you pointed out. Ambassador, we were there for a while, 
but on the other hand, we felt we’d achieved what we wanted to 
do and left. As we come through this, I don’t want to minimize all 
the particulars because they are important. 

Let’s say that some of the old army people who were discharged 
were still very unhappy about Aristide, or perhaps other police- 
types decided to cause some trouble. These were described by press 
accounts in the last two or three weeks as being maybe 200 in 
number, maybe 300 people. This is in the whole country. They ap- 
proached whoever is policing a small town in Haiti and said to 
these folks, “You know, if you think about it, it’d be just as well 
if you get lost. You just sort of move away from whatever your du- 
ties are because we really don’t want to take you on, but we’re fully 
capable of making life miserable.” 

So these police decide that they, for the time being, will just not 
do their policing. It’s not a question of clashes here and there. Peo- 
ple just sort of disappear from the work. 

As a matter of fact, some of the people who were employed, ap- 
parently by President Aristide, were commercially-employed people. 
There are security agencies in this country and elsewhere that pro- 
vide security. A good number are now employed by businesses in 
Iraq. The businesses employ security agencies to help them in what 
seems to be a very insecure situation, not very well policed. 

Without making any judgment about the reliability of all these 
people, the fact is that at the end of the day, in Haiti, it does not 
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appear there are very many reliable people in the policing area, 
whether they are in the small towns and they disappeared, or 
whether they are the old types who are against Aristide, or wheth- 
er that are the people whom Aristide hired, and who might not 
have proved very reliable. 

I would just say, for the sake of argument, that when Secretary 
Powell called me on Sunday morning, after he’d been working on 
this problem for seven and a half hours, he pointed out that Presi- 
dent Aristide very much wanted his help, that is, the help of Sec- 
retary Powell. He wanted safety. He wanted a plane. He wanted 
a destination. There are a lot of postmortems about all this, but 
nevertheless the reason that he wanted these things was that the 
security that he felt that he had from the people whom he had em- 
ployed apparently was very unreliable, to the point that it might 
not exist fairly shortly. So the policing thing is really of the essence 
here. 

Many have said: Okay. Let’s say that’s right. Here we go into 
Haiti, again. Try to stabilize with the Marines, with other nations 
offering help, with the Europeans, with the Caribbean nations, sug- 
gesting they might do some policing temporarily, yet the training 
from scratch of a security situation for the nation of Haiti is a 
daunting task. 

This may be something beyond the type of thing we’re talking 
about in the stabilization force in our bill. In reflecting on Haiti, 
I simply see a pretty wide-open question as to how you begin to ap- 
proach this, and whether we are prepared now. I wonder whether 
we’re of a mind to stay the course and to take on that responsi- 
bility. 

If we don’t, you’re back to the situation of ten years ago, and 
some government that is sort of on their own again, and sort of 
looking over their shoulder, wondering if is there somebody who is 
going to protect them if a few hundred people come along? 

Do you have any thoughts as to how our legislation is applicable 
to that kind of situation, as opposed to Iraq, which we’ve said is 
sort of one-of-a-kind? The Haiti situation might be more common, 
as time goes on, in various places that have never really had very 
strong security or humane police, and so forth. 

Ambassador, do you have some thoughts about that? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, what happened in the mid-90s is 
that Aristide abolished the army, which had been both incompetent 
and abusive, and we built up a new police force. And for a while 
it was a, by Haitian standards, quite competent and quite un- 
tainted force, probably the best institution in Haiti, briefly. It was 
a force of about 5,000 men who had been newly recruited, newly 
trained. Over time it became a seasoned and reasonably profes- 
sional force. 

The Chairman. You were in government at that time, and you 
saw all of this going on? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right. The problem is that we didn’t put 
comparable efforts into building up the judicial or 

The Chairman. I see. 

Ambassador Dobbins [continuing]. corrections system, and so 

you had a reasonably competent police force that had no place to 
try criminals and no place to hold them, so it was left with the di- 
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lemma when it caught criminals that it either had to punish them 
extrajudicially or let them go. Either of which, you know, inevitably 
corrupts a police force no matter how honest it might begin. The 
police force in Haiti gradually descended to the level of Haitian in- 
stitutions as a whole. 

The reason that Aristide was left bereft of support was first and 
foremost his own mistakes and misbehavior. I don’t want to under- 
state that. But it was also that he lacked resources to deliver on 
his election promises, and increasingly he lacked resources even to 
maintain the weak and effective institutions of the state. As the re- 
sult of which he became even more dependent than he might have 
wished on informal sources of power. Because the formal sources 
of power had ceased to be available, and they ceased to be available 
because we and every other country in the world had cut off all as- 
sistance to Haiti after 2000. 

The decision to cut off assistance to Haiti after 2000 was entirely 
justified and equally unwise, in my judgment. And it just shows 
that sometimes you have to make difficult choices with unpalatable 
outcomes at either end. This time I hope that we will take the cur- 
rent police force and build it back up. Many of the people who left 
it are probably available to come back, and some of the leadership 
that we managed to install probably can be recruited again. But it 
is important that we put an equal effort into the judiciary and cor- 
rection systems so that the police force can be supported by the 
other elements of a rule of law process. 

In terms of the legislation and what the additional capabilities 
that are provided would allow, I think it would, first of all, obvi- 
ously allow some rapid funding for this in the short term, while the 
administration considered what type of supplemental it might re- 
quire for the contingency so that you could get started right away. 

The second is, I think that we — the U.S. government — having 
had a decade of experience in building police forces, are probably 
more or less adequately staffed to build police forces, but not ade- 
quately staffed to build judiciaries or corrections institutes. And so 
some of the 250 people and some of the reserve people that would 
be recruited under this and made available would be people, I 
think, in those areas. 

The Chairman. I think that’s a very important contribution to 
this testimony. Certainly it is an insight that I have not heard ex- 
pressed so forcefully: that it was not just simply the police busi- 
ness, but the police, that, as you say, may have fallen into corrup- 
tion, in order to enforce the thing, the police had to either kill the 
suspect or release the suspect. So it’s an impossible predicament, 
even if you have good police training. That needs to be a part of 
our understanding of this. 

We’ve discussed the police aspect of it, but then as we get into 
nation-building, the institution building, some other parts of the 
body politic become critical too. This, then, leads skeptics to say, 
there you go again; you’re going to be around for a long while. 

This is a complex business, when you talk about building institu- 
tions. And yet with nation-building it’s sort of hard to avoid that 
subject. A lot of institutions are pretty important, if there is, in 
fact, to be much of a nation-state, as opposed to a hiatus, and then 
failure again, and some lapse back into this. 
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Doctor Hamre, do you have a thought about this? 

Dr. Hamre. I agree very much with Jim’s analysis of Haiti. I’d 
visited the police training academy down there in the mid-90s, and 
I agree very much with his analysis. 

We had, to the extent that we were able in Haiti to do either 
work on the judicial system or on the penal system, it was done 
on an ad hoc basis through individuals, civil affairs officers who 
tried on the side to do it. It was not a sustained effort. It needs 
to be, and I think that should be an important omen of your bill. 

Dr. Binnendijk. Sir, I know that you confront arguments all the 
time that we shouldn’t do nation-building. But it seems to me that 
September 11th demonstrated one clear thing, that we can’t tol- 
erate incompetent or irresponsible nation-states. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Binnendijk. We can’t tolerate it anymore. It is now an im- 
mediate national security risk us, if it exists. So like it or not, we’re 
in the difficult process to fix that, and it seems to be we can’t do 
it by ourselves. It’d be foolish to do it by ourselves. We need allies 
to help us do that. So I think it’s all connected to a much larger 
picture. I think you’re seen that. You’ve been in the forefront of 
this for years. 

But I think we have to answer those who have legitimately asked 
why should we be doing this all the time. We can’t avoid it now. 
It’s in our interest. We have to do this, and we have to find part- 
ners and allies to help us do it. 

The Chairman. You offered another good argument that I think 
Senators and the public can understand, and that is that the whole 
networking, as you’ve described it, of transnational crime is a back- 
ground for terrorism. These people, who are not necessarily nation- 
alists but are involved in their own self-betterment through these 
dubious means, are part of the way money comes to the terrorists, 
if they are not terrorists themselves in perpetrating their crimes. 
That’s something other than state-to-state relationships. There is 
this whole murky background of people involved, and it is a 
strange combination of communication and transportation net- 
works, whether we’re talking about how al Qaeda is funded or any- 
body else. We’re finding that it’s a tough struggle as a country. 

I have been in hearings, some behind closed doors, some in front 
of the doors, in which it’s very hard for our Treasury, and our im- 
migration services, and our military and our intelligence and so 
forth, for all of them to cooperate, share files, and so forth. And for 
good reason. We’re interested in civil liberties of Americans, the in- 
vasion of privacy of innocent people. As you become more adept at 
all this data mining, some of these issues rise to the floor, as they 
should. There are institutional barriers in which people have said, 
this is our province; and I’ve been here for 30 years, by golly, and 
I know how to do it. So we’re back to that problem. 

With this crime and with the terrorist networks and so forth, as 
you’ve said, we can’t afford to leave these vacuums of authority 
where these people take advantage of the fact that the police aren’t 
very good, or are corrupt, or there isn’t a judicial system, or there 
are not the other deterrents that these societies generally have to 
stop these things. 
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Now, you know, we must discuss how we illustrate this in ways 
that all of us as legislators and the public as a whole have to sup- 
port. But I think this is the pattern that we’re looking at here, in 
trying to authorize the State Department to be a nucleus leader- 
ship and then recognizing, as all of you pointed out, that there 
were many other agencies, and that there are many other commit- 
tees of this Senate that have jurisdiction. Our own diplomacy, with 
all of our colleagues and all the hang-ups that we have, staffs of 
committees and so forth, have to be looked at too. We have to help 
reorganize ourselves as a government for the kind of things that 
we face that are not as categorical, perhaps, as in the past. 

Let me just ask, just to pluck one of these off. What would be 
the importance of having an Agriculture or a Commerce Depart- 
ment component? What sort of people might be recruited in this re- 
serve, or should we look for people? Should we go to Iowa State or 
Purdue or some place like that and ask if people are prepared to 
serve their country from time to time? Or, likewise, should we go 
to the banking community or the investment community or — I’m 
just brainstorming again. 

How do we identify these people? How do we identify our pro- 
gram to begin with, if these are not only welcome, but necessary? 
Do they have to be components of a successful state? Do any of you 
have any thoughts about that? 

Dr. Hamre. Well, sir, from the time when I was over in Iraq, you 
walk down to the palace or the CPA headquarters and there’s a 
sign, you know, the Agriculture Ministry, you know, or the Irriga- 
tion Ministry. I mean, we needed to find people across the board 
who had expertise, you know, in these skills. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Hamre. And so I don’t think this is hard for us to do. I mean, 
all of us live in a world of networks. We are constantly bringing 
people. I’m in a think tank. I’ve got hundreds of people that we’re 
reaching across. I could find you 20 agricultural experts within a 
day. So we know how we can do that. 

You want to give a reliable structure where they know they can 
plug in. I mean, most of the experts come in, but they don’t know 
how to plug into a larger picture and into an integrated plan. 
That’s why your legislation is important. That’s why you have to 
have this planning cadre that gives you strategic plan and organi- 
zational skills, a standing capability. You can’t make that up on 
the fly. We’ve been making it up on the fly. 

You’re going to find lots of people in this country that are per- 
fectly happy to cooperate and participate, if they know how they 
can plug in and their efforts can be coordinated in a meaningful 
way. You are going to need people from Agriculture, you’re going 
to need people from Commerce. 

Banking people. Right now we’re having to set up a banking sys- 
tem in Iraq. You’ve got to have that expertise. That’s not resident 
inside the federal government. 

So, sir, across the board we need that, but at its core we need 
the planning, the strategic planning cadre that you plan to create 
in your bill. 

The Chairman. When you issued the Hamre Report, I can’t recall 
whether you got into that aspect after you surveyed Iraq. As to the 
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recruitment of these people, would you please report back some of 
your thoughts and language there? 

Dr. Hamre. Sir, we put special emphasis on the need to get a 
consistent effort to pool resources inside the federal government. 
We weren’t doing very well at that. And we still, frankly, are chal- 
lenged. I don’t believe that Ambassador Bremer has had more than 
60 or 65 percent of his strength that he was authorized to have. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Hamre. I mean, it’s inconceivable to me. This is the largest 
demonstration of America’s might or weakness, you know, by how 
well we do this, and to let him not be staffed has been just unac- 
ceptable. 

The Chairman. And he may very well conclude his service and 
still be only at two-thirds strength. 

Dr. Hamre. That’s exactly right. 

The Chairman. But then on July 1 or, as he’s pointed out to me 
and others, maybe by June 1, the group of people that are going 
to be in our mission, in our embassy, has to have been found. Ac- 
cording to press accounts, a lot of people are volunteering for this 
service. Maybe this is the largest embassy effort we have ever had 
anywhere in the world. I’m wondering whether all the disciplines 
that we’re discussing will be represented there. I’m not privy to 
who all is part of this business, and maybe it would be appropriate 
for us to try to find out through a hearing. This may still be nation- 
building and one of a kind, but it’s very important that it succeed. 

Yes, Dr. Binnendijk. 

Dr. Binnendijk. As the process continues and you get into the 
nation-building phase, the Agency for the National Development 
does have close ties with many of these sectors. I think the problem 
is more the immediate post-war period. It’s kind of the problem 
that Jay Garner faced in the immediate post-war period as he tried 
to pull together his team. There was not much depth there. And 
so what you need is not — I mean, the capabilities a year later, you 
can draw them. What you really need is sort of the couple of 
months or even weeks right at the end of the high-intensity conflict 
period or the collapse of the failed state. 

The Chairman. There are different phases of this, in other 
words, yes. 

Dr. Binnendijk. Yes. And so what I’m trying to stress is the im- 
portance and the immediacy of the first phase where at least with 
Jay Garner’s experience, as I watched it, those capabilities were 
very thin. 

The Chairman. Yes, the day after. 

Dr. Binnendijk. Yes. And so the day after you need to have 
these capabilities to draw on very quickly. Agriculture, across the 
board, they’re not there. 

The Chairman. And police certainly. 

Dr. Binnendijk. Yes. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think it’s important to recognize, how- 
ever, that what we’re looking for are people who have skills in gov- 
ernance. What they need to do is know how to run a government 
program. In the first instance, they need to know how to run an 
American government program, how to implement policy within an 
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American government framework; and secondarily, they need to 
know how to help the host government run its own program. 

So if you’re looking for people with agriculture, you’re not looking 
for people who know how to run a farm, you’re looking for people 
who know how to run an agricultural support program, who know 
how to get seeds to farmers. They don’t have to know what you do 
with them when you get them there, hut they have to know how 
to run a program. Similarly, in the banking area you need to know 
people who know how to run a central bank and how to create a 
bureaucracy that can regulate a banking system. Someone else can 
go find people who know how to run a bank. 

And so you are looking for a rather precise class of people be- 
cause these are not skills that they can learn after they come on 
board. So you’re going to be recruiting largely within people who 
have had federal government experience or perhaps to some degree 
state government experience in administering programs and in 
teaching others how to administer programs. That’s what you’re 
looking for. 

Additionally, except in extraordinary circumstances like Iraq, 
most assistance is actually delivered through contracts. In other 
words, AID contracts with an NGO or a for-profit company, and 
they actually provide the advice or assistance to the Ministry of X. 
And that system facilitates recruiting. I mean, those contractors 
then go out and recruit the people, and they’re making a profit. 
And they do it, and it works quite well. What you need are people 
who can administer that contract, who can make sure that the con- 
tractor is living up to his commitments, is doing the best job pos- 
sible. 

So those are the skills you’re looking for. It’s a rather precise set 
of skills, which does span all of the functional areas we’ve talked 
about, but from the perspective I’ve suggested. 

The Chairman. Do any of you have any concluding thoughts? I’ve 
raised the questions that I had. 

Dr. Hamre. Just to say thank you. 

The Chairman. If not, we will look forward to your continuing 
support and consultation on this effort. We very much appreciate 
your coming today, and your forthcoming answers, as well as your 
creative suggestions. ^ 

Having said this, the hearing is adjourned. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Binnendijk. Thank you, sir. 

[Whereupon, at 11:01 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 


^The National Council on Disability submitted its report “Foreign Policy and Disability: Legis- 
lative Strategies and Civil Rights Protections To Ensure Inclusion of People with Disabil- 
ities, "for inclusion in the hearing record. A copy of that report will be maintained in the commit- 
tee’s permanent files. 



